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CORNELIA THE MOTHER. 
Continued from page 221. 


Ir there is a fame of which woman can be unblamably 
ambitious, it is that which appertains to the name of this Ro- 
man matron. 

Superior to the vanity and ambition of little minds, even 
in early youth, she preferred merit to rank, and rejected an 
offered throne, to become the wife of a Roman citizen. In 
uniting herself to this great and good man she obtained a more 
enduring celebrity than royalty could have bestowed ; for, 
while the name of her sceptered lover is scarce saved from ob- 
livion, that of Sempronius Gracchus shines among the bright- 
est in the records of Roman story, who, though honored 
with several triumphs, “was” observes an old historian, 
‘¢ still more renowned for his probity and domestic virtues, 
than for his birth and valor.”’ 

The daughter of the great Africanus—the wife of the good 
Sempronius Gracchus, though titles to distinction, were de- 
rived from extrinsic circumstances, and not from intrinsic 
worth, whilst mother of the Gracchi, the title by which Cornelia 
is best known to posterity, was derived solely from her own 
virtues. It was deemed her highest eulogy, and as such was 
inscribed on her statue, which was raised by a grateful peo- 
ple, even in her life-time, and justly was it so esteemed. 
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242 Cornelia the Mother. 


Of all the relations which subsist among mankind, and form 
the bonds of society, there is not one that has an influence 
so radical and extended, as that of a mother. 

To her belongs the highest and holiest of social duties, 
as on its observance, depends, not only the well being of 
her own children, but her children’s children, and through 
them the well being of society—of nations. A good mother 
will make good citizens. Other countries besides Rome 
have felt, and will continue to feel in the character and con- 
duct of their rulers, the moral influence which mothers have 
in the formation of the character of man. 

Strange ! that woman, called to such high and holy duties, 
can waste her time in frivolous and heartless amusements— 
strange ! that woman, the proud depositary of the destiny of 
nations,—the creator as it were of the future sages, statesmen 
and patriots of her country, can pride herself on the capricious 
favors of fashion or of fortune, or the evanescent charms of 
beauty ! But still more strange, that while encircled by the 
bright smiles of happy children, she can take a greater delight 
in the glittering of stones, however rare and precious—strange 
indeed, that a mother can pride herself in any other jewels, if 

ssessed of such as this Roman matron so fondly and exult- 
ingly displayed, when, on a request of a female friend to see 
her ornaments, she drew forward her sons, saying, ‘‘ these 
are my only jewels.” 

‘‘She brought them up with so much care, that although 
they were, ” says Plutarch, ‘without dispute, of the noblest 
family, and had the happiest geniuses and dispositions of all the 
Roman youth, yet education was allowed to have contributed | 
more to their perfections than nature.” 

Early deprived of the protection of a husband, who, as the 
i is told, in an exigence that depended on his decision, 
preferred her life to his own, she remained faithful to his 
memory, and to the arduous duties involved in the care of a 
young and numerous family, left in youth, surrounded with 
every temptation which rank, beauty, and talents could accu- 
mulate around her, she withstood the allurements of vanit 
and pleasure, and devoted herself to the education of her chil- 
dren. Not that she was without ambition, for this high-mind- 
ed woman, while she despised the frivolities, as ardently 
aspired after distinction as the vainest of her sex. The only 
difterence was, that her ambition was placed on her children, 
and not on herself. More than once did she reproach her 
youthful sons with her being more distinguished as the mother- 
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in-law of Scipio, than the mother of the Gracchi.—A reproach 
which stimulated them to make those exertions to win bright 
honor, which while it conferred on Cornelia the title she had 
desired, brought with it the sorest afflictions of her life.— 
Like the horseman who too freely applies the spur to a young 
and high mettled courser—or like one who kindles a flame, 
he is unable to extinguish, and becomes a ‘victim to the ir- 
repressible conflagration, so did this too fond and aspiring 
mother, excite in their ardent natures, a spirit of patriotism, 
pure and noble in itself, but fatal from its excess, or misdi- 
rection. 

Tiberius, the eldest was the first victim. Overwhelmed 
with grief, Cornelia left Rome, the theatre of his glory and 
his death, and retired to one of her country houses in Campa- 
nia. From thence she wrote to Caius with all the eloquence 
affection could inspire, and the wisdom which experience 
could teach. In one of her letters she thus addresses him: 
‘¢ Son, you have now no partner in the affection of your moth- 
er. Tiberius is no more. All my joys and fears now centre 
wholly in you. You tell me it is glorious to be revenged of 
one’s enemies, that it will be a satisfaction to avenge a broth- 
er’s murder—I allow it, dear child. No one thinks so more 
than I do; if we can be revenged without hurt to the repub- 
lic ; but if not, may our enemies escape. Long may they 
be safe, if the good of the commonwealth requires their 
safety.” To this noble sentiment, she added intreaties, nay, 
even reproaches ; but the flame she had kindled, she could 
not now- extinguish. 

Thus her sons, the glory of her life, fell victims to the vi- 
olence, and opposition they had excited by their endeavors, 
perhaps injudicious endeavors, to improve the condition of 
the people. They were the last of twelve children whom 
she had seen successively carried to the tomb. 

‘¢ Cornelia,” says Plutarch, ‘‘is reported to have borne all 
these misfortunes with a noble magnanimity, and to have said 
of the consecrated places where her sons lost their lives, that 
they were monuments worthy of them. 

She took up her residence at Misenum, and made no alter- 
ation in her manner of living. As she had many friends, her 
table was always open for the purposes of hospitality. 

Greeks, and other men of letters, she had always round her, 
and all the kings in alliance with Rome, expressed their re- 
gard by sending her presents and receiving the like civilities 
in return. She made herself peculiarly agreeable to her 
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guests by 7 to them many particulars of her father Af- 
ricanus, and of his manner of living. But what was most 
admired in her, was, that she could speak of her sons with- 
out a sigh or tear, and recount their actions and sufferings as 
if she had been giving a narrative of some ancient heroes. 
Some, therefore, imagine that age and the greatness of her 
misfortunes, had deprived her of her sensibility and under- 
standing; but those who were of that opinion, seem rather 
to have been wanting in understanding themselves, since 
they knew not how much a noble mind, may, by a liberal 
education, be enabled to support distress, and that, although in 
the pursuit of rectitude, Fortune may often defeat the purpos- 
es of Virtue, yet Virtue in bearing affliction, van never lose her 
prerogative.” 

Thus did this Cornelia, ‘‘ the pattern of her sex and the 
prodigy of her age,” maintain through all the vicissitudes of a 
ong life, the dignity of virtue, notwithstanding the temptations 
of youth, beauty and genius,—notwithstanding disappointment 
bereavement and old age—thus did she maintain, not only 
the love and admiration, but the respect of foreigners, and 
the veneration of her country. And by what magic influence 
did she obtain and preserve a renown that has immortalized 
her name? She was a good mother. 


Washington city. 


THE CONVENT OF ST. CLARE.* 


St. Clare! around thy walls 

Why is that calm, that death-like beauty seen ?— 
Thy vestal stillness falls, 

As though it were the quiet of a dream.— 


Bright forms, so prisoned there, 

Do ye not weary of that saddened place ? 
Ye that are gay and fair, 

Do ye ne’er moan for sight of earthly face? 


Does not the rust of thought 
Oft bring ye back to scenes and hopes long past ? 


* At Naples.—See “ Italy,” by Lady Morgan. 
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And is not memory fraught 
With visions that on all in youth are cast — 


And do ye never sigh 
For fairy formed and colored flowers of earth 1— 
Yes, it is true they die— 
All things must vanish—flowers, and song—and mirth / 


But here are things of light, 
Of beautiful—and fair and joyous too— 
Come to our world so bright, 
Come, and its magic beauties share and view 1— 


Nay!— for we place our trust 
Not on false joys which to the gay are given— 
When we our prison burst, 
°Tis for a world of life—a world of heaven 1— 


CUBA. 


Continued from page 210. 


I nave had much enjoyment the last few days, in riding 
about the country, seeing its novelties and beauties. Some of 
these are worth a slight mention. The whole region around is 
highly cultivated, and, wherever I go, wears the same garden- 
look. It is mostly made up of Coffee estates, though there are 
a few Sugar estates. The former are laid out with much 
taste, and kept in the nicest order ; and though there is a same- 
ness in the general appearance of them, yet in passing through 
them one observes a difference in the arrangement and or- 
naments. The natural materials are everywhere the same— 
the lime-hedge, the palm, the mango, the orange are to be seen, 
and often the rose-hedge, the pomegranite, almond and various 
fruit trees, shading the same neat and spacious avenues. But 
these materials are differently used, as different tastes direct. 
The Coffee trees are now in full bloom, and add greatly to the 
general beauty. Indeed, they are of themselves a delightful 
sight. The blossom is white, and clustering in thick masses 
on the branches—looking at a little distance like a fall of light 
snow. The shape of the tree is favorable for the display of its 
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flowers. Its branches extend out from the centre-stock almost 
horizontally—like a branching chandelier. On the upper side 
of the branches are the blossoms, and underneath the leaves, 
which are of a glossy green, and graceful shape. These beau- 
tiful objects are all around us. Undivided acres stretch on ei- 
ther side, presenting one even surface, as it seems, of snowy, 


— blossoms. 

he Sugar estates have net such an inviting look as the Cof- 
fee estates have. The cane when old loses its perfect green- 
ness, and falls about. Many of these estates, however, are very 
pleasant. I visited to-day a large one, owned by a French- 
man, and carried on with great profit,—2400 boxes are annu- 
ally sent away from this establishment. 

- Among the trees which abound here, the Plantain has inter- 
ested me as much as any, for its great value and singularity. 
It is truly an invaluable blessing—affording as it does agree- 
able and wholesome food, through all the year. Its fruit is al- 
most the entire food of the slaves, and has a place on every ta- 
ble, at every meal, and cooked in a great variety of ways, and 
in all stages of its growth, so that it seems not the same sub- 
stance. The tree is 8 or 10 feet high—the growth of a single 
year. It has 6 or 7 very large leaves, which unfold and bend 
gracefully from the main stalk. The bud springs from the cen- 
tre on a large stalk ; all the fruit the tree will ever produce is 
wrapped up in this one bud, and so they cut down the tree when 
they wish to gather it. This great bud, or rather covering of 
a hundred buds is very beautiful when it first opens. The out- 
ermost leaf first curls over to the stalk—its inner side of a bright 
red—and discloses a circle of little infant fruit, of a light yel- 
low color, tipped with a delicate fringe or tassel. The next 
leaf, when its hidden charge can bear the light and air, lifts 
itself up, and discloses another circle of fruit. The old cover- 
ing, when no further needed, falls—and in time, all the young 
fruit is brought out-—-making an immense bunch, often too 
heavy for one man to bear. The Banana is a species of the 
Plantain, and can hardly be distinguished from it when grow- 
ing. Its fruit is more delicate. The Palma Christi, or Castor 
oil plant grows here, and in some places is cultivated for its 
fruit. What struck me at first as very novel in the orange, 
seems to be the case with most of the fruit trees here, that they 
produce contemporaneously fruit, and blossoms and leaves— 


ever green and ever fruitful. 
* * * * * * * * 


In making our way through some of the most delightful es- 
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tates, in our morning’s ride, we came to a Bamboo grove, 
which is truly worth describing. I have seen nothing of the 
kind before. I should think it a quarter of a mile in length, 
and very wide—its floor, the bare, even ground. The trees 
forming this grove are of a great height, and seem to have been 
planted in regular rows, 10 and 12 deep. But, since they 
have grown up, at regular distances, the solid column which 
they formed, has been scooped out to the two outer rows— 
leaving clusters of the original depth, representing large col- 
umns, from which the ceiling springs. The trunks are round 
and polished, looking like turned ivory, and of a light green 
color—and the foliage is graceful, with a sweep like our weep- 
ing-willow—and describing exactly the half of a Gothic arch. 
These were so placed as to form a perfect arch. It is at once 
the most beautiful imitation of art in its design, and the noblest 
triumph over her in its effect. It seems like a vast temple, its 
green arch swelling above you in sublime proportions. Re- 
turning from a day’s visit we passed again through this arch, 
and it seemed to me impressively beautiful. The sun, just set- 
ting, sent streams of golden light among the green branches, 
and illuminated the whole as if for the evening service. No 
human being was there to worship, but the birds were already 
singing their vesper hymn, and better than among the works of 
human pride, or in the sound of human eloquence, could I 
there raise upwards unearthly thoughts. 

I have visited to-day several caves of which the island is said 
to be full. They are in the midst of vegetation, and trees and 
shurbs are growing on the very edges. In one, into which I 
descended, a stream of clear water run along, and was lost in 
the far-extending hollows. It is said that they contain water 
at all seasons—natural reservoirs, where man and beast may 
come and find refreshment, in the long dry seasons. In some 
years no rain has fallen here from October until June—and it 
is often the case that there is none for several months, and 
were it not for these fountains many would suffer and perish. 
It goes to the heart to see how the birds also are provided for 
in such seasons, when every stream and pool is dried up, and 
they would die for want of water—to see the living cups that 
are set on every tree—flower-crowned cups—filled with the 
crystal dew. The leaves of those plants which attach them- 
selves to the bark of the tree—being sown by the wind—are 
formed to catch and conduct the drops of falling dew to their cen- 
tre, which is a cup, holding 6 or 8 inches of water in the driest 
time. These leafy fountains never fail, and the little creatures 
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come in their need, and drink, and bathe their wings, and pour 
out their song of thanks to the unknown hand that caused them 
to be filled. On the larger trees the path of insects and 
creeping things which live around the tree is seen, in which 
they journey up to get water from these wells, and another in 
which they descend. 

I was glad to see some thick native forests on our way into 
the interior. J have met with none before, for 1 have been 
until now in the most cultivated parts of the Island. These 
forests are a rich and magnificent sight, as I knew they must 
he, from the specimens I have had of the lavishness of Nature 
in connection with Art. I wished to see her as she is untouch- 
ed by human hands—to see her wild and untamed beauty. I 
was struck with the singularity of the appearance—such luxuri- 
ance and variety of color in the foliage—and so many vines 
creeping over every thing, as if in frolic—festooning themselves 
from the loftiest trees. Some were without leaves, and twisted 
like cordage—hanging like so many ropes from the high 
branches, which are nearly horizontal, to the ground. The 
famed Bajuca is everywhere in the forests, doing its strange 
work. It is a vine—at first very small and insignificant— 


which takes root in the branches of trees and grows downward, 


takes root in the ground, and then winds itself around the trunk, 
creeping upward towards its original root, and increasing rapid- 
ly in size, from a little vine to a tree. The tree on whose 
branches it first had life—on whose sap it was nourished— 
finally falls a victim to the unnatural monster. It is actually 
squeezed to death in its mighty folds, and in a short time the 
po vine—a serpent in character as well as semblance— 
embraces a lifeless and decayed trunk, and there it stands, as 
in triumph, over the relics of its giant-foe. I have seen several 
of its dying victims. They say there is only one tree which 
will not yield to this vine—and they sometimes fall together in 


the struggle. 
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RURAL LIFE, 


O, SwEET is morning’s dewy beam, 
And sweet are Spring’s soft showers, 
And sweet at sultry noon the stream, 
And sweet the Suramer flowers : 
And sweet is Hope’s blest ray that streaks 
The darkness of dejection, 
But sweeter is the glance that speaks 
Reciprocal affection. 


Not worlds should tempt me to resign 
The memory of that hour, 

When Mary whispered—< I am thine !’— 
Beneath yon woodbine bower ;— 

The sun’s last glance, athwart the glade, 
Like smile of angel rested, 

As though the plighted vow we made, 
All heaven and earth attested. 


And now, within my cottage placed, a 
The rose life’s path that brightens, Be 

She sweetens every joy I taste, e 3 
And every grief she lightens. 

And though some vain regrets may rise, 
When favorite plans miscarry, 

Yet earth will shine a Paradise, j 
If heaven but leave me Mary. : 


When weary from the plough I come, 
My path I scarce can win it ; 

But when I catch a glimpse of home, 
And think of her within it— 

O, light as sweeps the summer wind, 
I fly,—no toils regarded, 

And in her dear embrace I find 
My labors all rewarded. 


The proud may throng ambition’s shrine, 
The sordid count their treasures ;— 
But Mary, love, whilst thou art mine, 
Ill envy not their pleasures— 
Ambition’s hope is based on air, 
And riches may not tarry— 
Care waits their joys—my joy soothes care, 
My joy, thy love, dear Mary. 
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FANCY’S VAGARIES. 
From my Uncle’s Manual. 


Ir was at the close of a pleasant day in June, that [ approach- 
ed, for the first time, the deserted castle of Malantho. I se- 
cured my courser to an old fallen tree, and alone and weary, I 
proceeded to thread the walks and passages of that celebrated 
castle. ‘The gates of the black and dilapidated walls grated 
harshly on their hinges as I entered beneath their arches, and 
the awful portcullis hung frowning above my head. As I pass- 
ed along the deserted passages, their marble pavements sent 
back a hollow echo that made me more than once pause, unde- 
termined whether to proceed or return. I feared, I knew not 
what. But the loneliness of the place sent a thrill to my heart, 
that bade me retreat. The winds whistled through the mould- 
ering towers with an ominous and spirit-startling reverberation. 
No living being was to be seen. No vocal sound was to be 


heard, 


Save, that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping ow! does to the moon complain 

Of such, as wandering near her fav’rite bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign.”’ 


All the tales of fairies, and hobgoblins, and spectres which I 
had heard from my credulous nurse, in the days of childhood, 
rose tomy mind atonce. My heart beat against my side in hard 
and troubled throbs. But rousing myself from the superstitious 
dread that was stealing over me, I passed on and entered the 
garden. It was grown over with weeds and thistles, though 
still retaining traces of imperial elegance. The graveled walks 
were covered with akind of moss, and the tall grass waved its 
rank head in the passing breeze. The bower, where its an- 
cient lord used to partake of his evening repast, cheered by the 
silver sound of the lute or the harp, struck by some master 
hand, or perchance listening to the softer but far sweeter mu- 
sic of the nightingale in the adjoining thicket ; that bower, which 
had often been enlivened by the maiden’s smile, where the gay 
dance went down on tripping toes, was now tenantless and still, 
save the cry of the boding owl, 


Or the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech tree.” 


The benches, on which many a maiden sat and wonder- 
ing read the adventures of knights who never lived, the 
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suffermgs of virgins who were never in distress,and all 
the etceteras of the fashionable novels of their day, were 
now broken, and their fragments lay scattered around. The 
hand of time had wrought many and saddening changes. But 
leaving them, I passed along the principal walk, and soon arrived 
at the great door of the tower. I put my hand upon the latchet 
to enter, but it was fast. I was nowata stop. Still, determin- 
ed not to be put off in that manner, I made search for another 
way of ingress, and at length discovered a small door, artfully 
hidden, in which was a key bright as if by use. I now hesitated. 
But recollecting that hundreds on the same errand as myself, 
had doubtless been there before me, I turned the key and en- 
tered. 

Everything within bore the same deserted appearance as 
without, save that I observed several footsteps imprinted in the 
dust that covered the floor. But considering these as matters 
of course, I went on. Passing through a dark and vaulted 
passage, I was suddenly ushered into a light and spacious 
apartment, which I supposed to be the banqueting hall. Here 
then was the place of mirth and convivial entertainment. Here 
the noise of revelry had been heard in the deep hour of midnight. 
Here the red wines sparkled in the rich goblets ; here wit 
threw her merry flashes and the loud voice of laughter echoed 
round these now darkened, dusty walls. The spider weaves 
her frail web, where erst hung the crimson drapery, and the 
harp which was wont to be waked to notes of fire, now an- 
swers only to the mournful breathings of the chilly night winds. 
But where is the lord of this mansion? Where is he who 
presided at these entertainments, and where are they who par- 
took? Alas! they have gone. They have passed from the 
stage of action. They have performed their parts in the great 
drama of life, and have gone to receive their reward, whether 
good or evil. Their ashes now rest in peace in yonder ceme- 
tery, save when disturbed by some careless visitor, who, like 
myself, comes hither, led in the spirit of curiosity, to view the 
remains of the once impregnable castle. The master and ser- 
vant sleep beside each other in undistinguishable dust The 
servant heeds not his master’s frown, neither A low mur- 
muring sound broke on my ear,—what was it? Nothing but 
my disturbed imagination—Neither does Again I hear it ; 
and more distinctly. Hark! *Tis nothing but the winds sighing 
through the galleries. Why do I let my fears conjure up 
such imaginary sounds? ‘* Again, again, and yet again.” IJ 
hear voices, I certainly am not alone. Some one is approach- 
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ing. Silence! for Heaven’s sake, listen. "Tis a female voice, 
some one in distress. Hark ! But what means this ? That 
voice is familiar to my ear. It is—no it cannot be—I am 
surely mistaken. Again it speaks, listen! ‘‘ Three long days 
and nights have I passed here in woful wretchedness. Parted 
from my friends and all I hold dear on earth, and doomed to 
witness day after day the cold walls of these desolated apart- 
ments—O it is horrible, it is sickening to the soul. Will you 
not release me? O that I could soften your heart, you mon- 
ster. Did Edward but know of your baseness, he would fly to 
my relief. Go, get you gone from my sight, and leave me 
here alone——to die.” 

‘¢ Mary, you shall be rescued,” I involuntarily exclaimed, and 
half drew my sword. But all was at once hushed and still. 
Madness. My brain is on fire. Have [ lost her? But 
again. ‘* Hark ! methought I heard his voice. Edward, Ed- 
ward, O save me.” ‘‘ Fool,” answered a voice indignantly, 
‘¢ do you think he can find you here ? If he has heard of your 
disappearance he would not seek you here. Or even were he 
to suspect this place he could not come within hearing ere he 
would be discovered. No, I tell you you may prepare to re- 
main here, for no help, no human aid, can effect your rescue.”’ 

I now saw through the whole affair. She was in the hands 
of my rival. She was in his power whom she had so often 
spurned from her ; and cannot I rescue her from his grasp? I 
will, or die in the attempt. The sound seemed to proceed 
from an adjoining apartment. I sprang to the door. ‘ Vil- 
lain!’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ villain, die!” But there was no one 
within—I listened. 

‘*T tell you again he cannot find entrance. Won’t you be- 
lieve me ?” | 

The voice seemed to issue from below. _ I stood in speech- 
less omer: The idol of my soul was in distress, and I could 
not relieve her. I dared not move from the spot lest I should 
be discovered. I could hear footsteps. They came nearer. 
My eyes wandered round the room but nothing appeared to 
satisfy their curiosity. At length a flag near me moved. I 
laid my hand upon my sword, and retreated softly behind a 
pillar. A rattling as of chains was heard, and the flag rose to- 
wards me, and a human head appeared. I stood motionless 
until he had fairly risen. He assisted Mary from the cell, and 
immediately let fall the flag into its place 

‘* Now” said he, looking round the room, ‘‘ now do you be- 
lieve me? Where is your deliverer ? Where now is your 
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boasted Edward’s love ?”’—They stood in the middle of the 
room. Her face was pale, her eyes were red, but not a tear 
was in them. She stood before him a trembling suppliant. He 
repeated. ‘* Where now is your boasted Edward’s love ?”’ 

‘* Here it is !”? I exclaimed, springing from my concealment,” 
‘* here it is, and you shall soon feel its effects. Prepare for your 
defence.” 

He drew his sword and stood pale and trembling. ‘‘ Are 
you ready,” I asked. He presented his sword, but made no 
answer. At the very first pass I knocked it from his hands. 
He fell upon his knees. ‘* Ask not mercy where you have 
shown none,” exclaimed I. But I scorn to take advantage of 
your situation. ‘Though you ill deserve such clemency, yet 
take your sword again and defend yourself, for this combat 
ends but with the fall of one of us. Rise again and defend 
yourself if you wish for life.” At the third pass I again disarm- 
ed him. ‘* Die then if thou wilt, I exclaimed, die as a meet 
reward for thy many crimes :”’ and ere time was given to no- 
tice his kneeling posture or bis upturned eye, I plunged my 
sword deep into his bosom. With an agonizing groan he fell 
back on the floor, a livid corpse. 

I now felt a secret pang that I had been too hasty. But it 
was past, and could not be recalled. Neither was it a time for 
reflection. We might yet be in the reach of danger. Other 
foes might be near. I clasped my beloved’s hand. ‘* Come,”’ 
said I ‘‘ let us fly hence. It is no time for explanation. Let 
us hence immediately.” 

At this instant a door was heard to open in an adjoining 
apartment, and the sound of mailed feet rang through the hall. 
With a hurried and almost noiseleless step we passed out of 
the room. We were - entering the passage which leads 
to the court yard, when the cry of murder! sounded in 
our ears. Not at all surprised at the sound, we rushed for- 
ward determined if possible to escape. I expected pursuit, 
but cherished a hope that I could reach my horse ere dis- 
covered. But I soon found it was a fallacious hope. The 
noise of pursuit was behind, and a moment more voices in front 
were heard answering to those in the rear. Finding the at- 
tempt to escape by this passage vain, I cast my eyes round for 
some other way, but none appeared. The moon, which had 
just risen, threw her pale rays through the latticed windows, and 
shed a melancholy gloom upon the walls, but brought to view 
no new means of egress. Nothing but dark stone walls met 
the eye. At this instant the torches of those in front flashed 
upon our eyes. But yet no possibility of escape presented 
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itself, but by meeting them face to face, and sword to sword, 
and fighting my way through. While considering the best 
means of defence [ discovered a niche in the wall. Pointing 
to it without speaking a word we instantly retreated into it. | 
thought it not impossible that in the hurry of pursuit they might 
pass by us unmnoticing. Atany rate, but one could assail me 
at a time. They had almost passed when the reflection of 
their torches on my sword hilt betrayed us. Instantly turning 
they discovered me. For a moment we gazed at each other 
without uttering a syllable, without moving a feature. It was 
a dead calm. But as a calm often precedes the most deso- 
lating storms, so our silence but betokened the dreadful combat 
that was to follow. Theif eyes flashed with fury, but yet mine 
quailed not beneath their glance. At length one of them, in a 
gruff voice, demanded. 

*¢ Who are you ?”’ 

‘¢ A stranger,” was my short and rapid reply. 

*¢ Why are you here ?” 

‘* view the castle.” 

‘¢ Why have you not a pass ?”’ 

‘*¢T knew not that one was required.” 

*¢ Why that ery of murder ? ” 

*¢ How should I know ?”’ 

*¢ Villain ! you do know !”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ and dearly shall 
you pay for your temerity.” 

He rushed upon me, and endeavored to cut me down ; but 
I parried the stroke, and as dur swords rung upon the guard, 
Mary uttered a piercing shriek, and endeavored to rush by me, 
exclaiming, 

‘* fT am the cause of all. Let your vengeance fall upon me, 
but spare, O spare him.” , 

‘‘ Hah!” said the bravo, drawing back, ‘‘then you have 
found her.—Deliver her to me,’’? he continued, seeing me 
restraining her. ‘* Never,’ said I. ‘‘You reach her but over 
my dead body.” 

**Ts that our determination ?”’ 

_ **Immovably so.” 

‘¢ Well then,” said he, ‘‘ my motto is—death, or that lady.” 

With that he renewed the onset, while his companion stood 
at his back encouraging him. I found him a more experienced 
fencer than his master ; and he fought with desperation. But 
a moment ended the combat. By a feint I put him upon 
the wrong guard, and taking the opportunity, with one stroke 
of my sabre, severed his head from his body. The warm 
blood flew over my clothes and face, and struck horror 
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to my heart. But the other coming on witha ferocity une- 
qualled, gave me no time for meditation, or to recover myself. 

‘¢ Vengeance for the fallen !” was his ery. And at the first 
stroke the fire few from our swords. He was furious with 
passion, and cut and thrust seemingly careless of his own life, 
could he but take mine. I however managed, by ‘ steady skill’ 
to put him at bay, though almost exhausted by- my former ef- 
forts At length, as I presented my sword to parry his stroke, 
it broke at the hilt. He instantly made a plunge at my heart, 
which I parried with my hand, and we closed. Now came the 
bloody grapple. Now came the final test. Now came the 
stern struggle for life and death. 


‘* Now was the time to hold my own, 
No maiden’s arms were round me throw nm.’ 


No, believe me, it was no friendly embrace. He wound 
his iron arms around me like the folds of a South American 
Boa. 

I found my antagonist an overmatch for me in bodily 
strength, exhausted as I then was. And as if fortune had de- 
termined I should fall after two victories, I felt my strength 
fast giving way. A moment more I fell! The villain seized 
his dagger. His hand was already raised. I saw the deadly 
blade glisten as the torches threw their expiring rays upon it. 
I saw it tremble in the air. I saw it descending! At this in- 
stant Mary, recovering, seized him suddenly by the arm and 
with unnatural strength threw him upon his back, and the next 
moment his dagger had entered his own heart. 


The scene was changed, I stood with my beloved at the altar 
of Hymen ; that day was to witness the plighting of our faith. 
that day was to give me the possession of her to whom my 
heart had long been a willing captive. Our friends had all as- 
sembled to witness the perfor mance of the solemn rites. We 
had uttered the response. The vows of fidelity yet trembled 
on our tongues, when an unnatural light flashed into the church. 
On the instant three armed warriors rose from the vault of the 
church. They were armed cap a pie with visors closed. 
An universal burst of astonishment filled the room as they rose. 
With their mailed feet ringing on the marble flags, the knights 
proceeded up the aisle. No one opposed their progress. No. 
one demanded the cause of their unhallowed intrusion. They 
approached the altar. They seized the bride, and no one said, 
why do ye so? I would have spoken, but my tongue cleaved to 
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the roofof my mouth. I would have rushed between the sacri- 
legious robbers and my bride, and spilled my heart’s blood in 
her defense, but I could not. I was not afraid : but there was 
a spell cast around me that I could not burst. I strove to rush 
forward, but I strove in vain. My limbs refused to perform 
their functions. Iwas inan agony. My nerves were unstrung. 
I heard the cries of Mary, as they bore her away. ‘‘ Help, 
help !’’ but I could not assist her. My knees smote together. 
My flesh seemed paralyzed. At length, driven to madness, I 
put all my powers into requisition, and making one mighty effort, 
sprang forward. The spell was broken. I was at liberty, and 
rushed towards the robbers with heedless impetuosity. I was 
within a few feet of them, when I was arrested in my course by 
the sudden darkness. of the air. It was not common darkness. 
It was cloudlike. It was not only seen, but it was felt. It en- 
veloped me as a garment. I stood amazed, but was soon 
aroused by a clap of thunder, that echoed through the vaulted 
galleries with deafening reverberations. The lightnings flash- 
ed with a vividness by me unseen before. The winds howled 
through the belfry. The church shook on its foundations. It 
tottered. It fell, but left me unhurt. The crash of the falling 
timbers, was accompanied by an explosion of thunder, as it 
were ten thousand cannon diseharged at the same instant. I 
was surrounded by one universal glare of light, as it were a 
robe of fire. ‘This burst of Nature was succeeded by a calm- 
er atmosphere. I had now an opportunity to look around and 
take a survey of my situation. And O! it was _ horrible, 
horrible! What I then stood on wasa barren, isolated rock ! 
The deep roar of the waters, dashing against its sides, was the 
only sound that greeted my ears ; for the thunders as if exhausted 
by their former efforts, were now silent. I was left to my 
own meditations, but the disturbed state of my feelings rendered 
them but ill connected. In the same moment I thought of the 
strange events which had taken place within a few hours. I 
thought of my lovely bride torn from me by a mysterious pow- 
er. I thought of home and all its loved objects which I was 
-no more to see. I thought of all my friends. Ay, quicker 
than I have written the account, these, with a myriad of others 
passed through my mind. 

But I was not left long to such reflections, for the elements 
‘were again at war. ‘The battle was again commenced with 
redoubled fury. The thunders as if they slept but to attain 

new vigor began the onset witha peal that echoed over the 
black desolation of waters which surrounded me, and made me 
start from the seat on which I had thrown myself. The winds 
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increased to ien fold fury, came on in whirling eddies that often 
lifted me from my feet, carried me round and set me down 
again, as scorning to use their power on such a feeble subject. 
The rain now began to fall in broad and scattered drops. I 
looked around for a shelter from the storm, but saw none. I 
cast my eyes over the wild waste of waters whicli the occasional 
flashes of lightning illuminated : but nothing appeared to prom- 
ise any hopes of escape. The clouds rolled on clouds, and the 
waves towered high, as if they essayed to reach the dark robe 
in which the heavens were habiied. 'The rain increased to 
torrents, and the spray, driven from the waves by the wind, 
soon drenched me completely. 

The storm increased. The forked lightnings played around 
me in eccentric and harmless freaks. They shot along the 
dark edges of the clouds, and were reflected from the foaming 
waves. They crinkled among the rain-drops, and formed 
strange figures on the front of the embattled town. The air 
around me was one mighty arena of fire, in which the lightnings 
sported at their will. Still I was not afraid. ‘Terror was not 
m my heart. It did seem as though I could stand there forev- 
er, and witness the awful sublimity of that storm ; such a spell 
had those scenes cast around me, that I did not wish to lose 
sight of them. Standing there upon that lone, solitary rock, I 
seemed to be in another world; I had lost all thought of my 
late adventures, or my future fate. 

I talked with the thunder. I had high converse with the light- 
nings. I held out my arms to them. I called aloud. The 
thunders answered with their reverberating voice. and the light- 
nings flashed pleasant smiles. The dashing waves greeted me 
witha pleasing symphony : and the spirit of the storm, riding on 
the winds, in his chariot, whispered in my awe-struck ear w ords 
of too high an import for common souls. This was enjoy- 
ment. My soul strove to burst the bonds of flesh, and flee 
away to meet the God of thunder in his fiery car, and ride 
through the air as his bosom friend. 

At this moment I perceived that the water had risen above 
my knees. I was not startled at the discovery. I rejoiced at it. 
I rejoiced at the thought that I should soon be free—that my 
soul would leave the earth amid the sublime warrings of the 
mighty elements. It was wath pleasure that I saw the waters 
continuing to rise. They washed over my shoulders. | felt 
them creep over my chin. They gurgled round my mouth. 
I gathered up myself to meet my fate with composure. At 
length a vasty wave, which | had seen approaching, rushed 
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over and crrried me headlong into the sea and I sunk! And 
in the agonies attending the parting of soul and body I—— 
Awoke, and behold it was a dream. 

I said I awoke: but where, gentle reader, do you think I 
found myself? To end your enquiries and this reminiscence, 
I will only add, that I was reposing beneath a tree, where I had 
thrown myself a few hours before, wet to the skin by a shower 
that had just fallen ; and Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of Udol- 
pho lay at my side. My sister and the object of my affection, 
with whom I had experienced so many distresses, stood before 
me, and as I opened my eyes, greeted me with a burst of 
laughter that made the old woods ring, and brought to my mind 
the scenes of my visionary conflicts. 


‘¢ Thus will our fancy rove, even in our sleep.’” 


Young ladies who indulge in novel-reading, are, no doubt, 
often visited by visions as awful and extravagant as this I 
have rehearsed for their especial benefit. The moral is, that 
when the romancing fit is upon them, they should always con- 
sider themselves asleep, and endeavor to rouse their faculties 
to the discharge of those common duties which if they do not 
appertain to heroines, are essential in the character of amiable 
and reasonable ladies. Should they require a more elevated 
object—let them seek it in the promotion of intellectual and 
moral improvement—and in benevolence. 


‘* Rouse to some high and holy work of love, 
And thou an angel’s happiness shall know.”’ E. R. 


REMONSTRANCE TO APOLLO. 


Apollo, must our poets sing 
The skies and gales of gentle spring— 
When those are dark as demon’s scowl, 
And these like furies round us howl ? 

And must they sing of birds and bees— 
And breathing flowers and blossomed trees;. 
And meads in sunny beauty glowing ? 
When all without is desolate 

And listed door and blazing grate 

Can hardly keep the life blood flowing. — 
Oh, if by thy command they sing, 

Pray stop their notes or send the spring, 
We may be doomed to frost and fire, 

But spare us from the jarring lyre ! 

Boston June 1, 1832. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


My Dear Cousin,— 


Wuen I received your affectionate and sympathizing 
Jetter upon the subject of our Grandmother’s death, I felt 
that we were indeed kindred in heart; and, although we 
are separated by the waves of ocean, and may never meet 
in this world, yet we can hold a soul-felt communion and 
exchange our feelings and opinions. 

You enquire of me some particulars of our Grandmother’s 
early life, which I impart most cheerfully. I have spent much 
of my youth in her society, and had a great deal of conversa- 
tion with her; she had always something interesting to com- 
municate. Of great natural sensibility and a lively imagination, 
she retained even for seventy years, strong affection for her 
friends, and a ready interest in every thing around her. The 
trying circumstances of her youthful days seemed to have car- 
ried her out of herself for enjoyment, and the pleasures and 
cares of others were ever engaging her sympathy. 

I conclude she must originally have been remarkably hand- 
‘some, for she had great regularity of features, and eyes which 
age never dimmed. ‘Their last glances spoke the language of 
the soul—Faith in the mercy of her God—Love for every 
thing that surrounded her. 

Her mother died when she was very young. Her education 
was conducted by a kind and wise father, and an aunt who had 
no children of her own, although she was married. Like many 
persons who are childless, the aunt did not feel for the faults 
of the young, all the lenity which is common to parents. 

Her father was absent much on business ; when at home, he 
endeavored to impart the piety which supported him in the tri- 
als of life, and to infuse that taste for acquiring knowledge, 
which is a source of the purest and most lasting pleasures. 

There was not at that period, a multitude of books on every 
table and every shelf, to court the hands and eyes of the idle— 
knowledge did not then solicit the unwilling, as she seems now 
inclined to do. Nevertheless, those who sought could discover 
the treasure, and those who were diligent and industrious, valu- 
ed the jewel they obtained in just proportion to the labors it 
occasioned them. 

When rather more than twenty, Amelia (I use her christian 
mame for convenience) became acquainted with our grandfather. 
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He was a handsome and attractive man, about seven years her 
senior—lle was from Carelina, was remarkably easy in his 
manners, znd his conversation had great variety and cheerful- 
ness. He was by birth an Englishman, had received an excel- 
lent education in his own country, and possessed extensive gen- 
eral information. 

He was at once charmed by Amelia, and during a residence 
of several weeks in her vicinity, made her an object of daily de- 
votion. He had the advantage of being her first lover, and he 
told his tale successfully. Her father was absent at the time. 
Her aunt did not much like the man ; thought ‘ all was not gold 
that glittered,’ and uttered some precautions that had an effect 
exactly contrary to her design. Her opinion was deemed of 
no importance. The vow was reciprocated. Amelia en- 
gaged to become the wife of Seymour in one year. _ It was to 
be a year of separation—they parted with a thousand protesta- 
tions on his par , and many tears and prayers on hers. 

Not long after Seymour’s departure, Amelia received a visit 
from a distant relation, with whom she had been intimate from 
childhood. The purpose of it was to communicate an old and 
long cherished attachment, and to make her the offer of his 
heart and hand. This was a deep and severe trial, for he had 
made a friend of the aunt, had secured her interest, and_urged 
his suit with great confidence. 

Amelia — the whole truth, and gave a peremptory and 
decided refusal. James Franklin had too much sense and too 
much spirit to remain long engaged in so hopeless a cause. He 
left her ; but not so her aunt. She continued to represent to 
her the folly of an engagement which would remove her from 
all her early associations and habits, instead of the certain and 
secure happiness which awaited her in a connexion with one of 
established character, and whom she had long known and loved 
as a friend. Amelia never wavered in her faith to her lover, 
never doubted that she was pursuing the right path, but she did 
regret her aunt’s disappointment, and did feel the force of 
some of her arguments. 

The father returned ; the case was stated to him ; he lament- 
ed the choice—but he saw that she was pledged in affection 
and in honor. He encouraged her to persevere in -the fulfil- 
ment of her vow, sadly as he felt the pain of parting with 
his child, and much as he dreaded the uncertainty of a connex- 
ion with a distant stranger. He made all suitable enquiry as 
to the character of Seymour, and heard nothing to his disad- 
vantage. 
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The year expired ana aunt Thompson made a last effort. 
She told Amelia he had not kept his appoinunent. He was 
not here on the expected day—she did hope she might be al- 
lowed to send for James Franklin, and settle the matter by a 
marriage before Seymour arrived. The proposal was rejected 
with disdain. In a short ume he arrived. An aecidental cir- 
cumstance had delayed him on the journey. He found a 
warm reception, all was animation and cheerfulness on the part 
of the young people, but there was deep sorrow and anxious 
foreboding in the parent’s heart. 

With a searching observation of character and motive, which 
is more common to those practised in the ways of mankind 
than to the young and inexperienced, the father saw that Sey- 
mour’s powers were more showy than substantial—consisted 
more in a ready talent at conversation, anda quickness of ob- 
servation about trifles, than in deep thought or moral reflection. 
He feared that these habits of mind would not long. satisfy 
Amelia—that she would feel his deficiency in some important 
things. He indeed professed to be a Christian ; Amelia doubt- 
ed an his sincerity, and her father tried net to doubt, but he 
thought there was a lightness of manner and expression in his 
conversation at times, which seemed inconsistent wiih deep 
feeling or heartfelt piety. 

The time flew away, the sacred rite was performed, and the 
separation was at hand. It was indeed hard; not all the en- 
thusiasm of youthful love and devotion could check the anguish 
of such a departure. To leave the home of youth, and a pa- 
rent’s tender care, aud host of dear associations. Never did her 
home seem so beautiful, never were her friends so kind and 
dear. The struggle past, and there was much variety and en- 
tertainment on the journey—they went not with the swiftness 
with which modern art now wings our way, but with time and 
toil reached their home—a plantation in North Carolina. 

Everything was new—no old familiar face to greet her— 
nothing she had ever beheld before save her husband. Even the 
natural world wore a new aspect. Her heart sometimes sunk 
within her. Evening and solitude came with sad anticipations. 
When Seymour was with her, lively and happy, she did not 
feel ber privations, but he was often absent, and like many per- 
sons of great excitability, he was often exhausted and spiritless. 
Society offered not in its usual forms in cities or their neigh- 
borhood. His associates were remotely scattered, and they 
had no regular periods of meeting for social intercourse. A 
few of the nearest families visited her in a cordial and friendly 
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way, but circumstances precluded a very frequent intercourse. 

Not many months elapsed before Amelia discovered the ut- 
ter worthlessness of the heart she had prized so highly and re- 
warded so nobly. Seymour’s religion was a cloak occasion- 
ally worn, his gaiety a holiday suit, and the every day apparel 
was rusty and dismal enough; sour and irritable in his temper, 
unprincipled in his management of his affairs, and addicted to 
low pleasures. 

These truths told themselves slowly to the reluctant ears of 
Amelia ; one after another her visions of domestic happiness 
dispersed. Her solitary and cheerless life gave her time to 
think of and feel her disappointment in all its bitterness. How 
much did she regret the abandoned life of her husband, so 
contrary to her hopes and wishes! How earnestly did she 

ray for his reformation ! How often did she form plans to aid 
it, but how vainly ! 

He had loved her—that is, he had been attracted by her fine 
appearance and amiable manners. He loved as man can love, 
when his nature has been degraded by a thousand vicious in- 
dulgences. To go a long distance among new circumstances 
had excited him ; and induced him for a time to assume a bet- 
ter character. Perhaps he was yet too young entirely to have 
lost the impress of his Maker, the aspiration for a better life. 
More fortunate circumstances, might at the period of his mar- 
riage, have aided his wife’s influence in effecting a reformation. 
But, he returned to the old monotonous scene, and was not 
long detained, even by the society of her he loved, from the 
distant resorts for gambling, drinking, and the scenes which 
accompany them. 

Amelia had strength of character to determine upon reason- 
ing with him upon this course of life, though it was for a long 
period checked by her dread of offending. At length she gain- 
ed courage by her sense of duty as an immortal creature, to 
make this effort, but it was in vain. Now for the first time 
his heart was turned against her, and he spared not to be vio- 
lent and abusive in his language. 

The heart-broken Amelia sealed her lips, and determined 
on a course of silent endurance, as the only one which could 
make life bearable. Her destiny was a sad one ; removed from 
all that had made life happy in former years, and disappointed 
in her warmest wishes and holiest hopes. She had nothing 
left save her trust in the wisdom and mercy of her heavenly 
Father. She corresponded with her friends, but not often ; 

and, although she did not communicate her affliction, she could 
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not assume the spirits she did not feel. Her father knew too 
well that she was unhappy. In the most wretched lot, the 
Giver of all goodness provides circumstances of alleviation, and 
bestows natural enjoyment to support and assist us in the 
midst of sorrow and sadness. In this desolation of heart and 
hope, a lovely infant was given to the wretched wife, the 
promise of a host of pleasures. True there was bitterness in 
the thought, that his father was not what a father should be— 
but yet he showed touches of natural feelings on the occasion, 
which kindled hope. He seemed to love the child, to take 
more interest in home, and be more happy and contented for a 
time, but the effect was transitory. My grandmother never 
named to me this period of her life—I have learned it from 
others. ‘The sweet boy was a new world to her, and she of- 
ten calmed her sorrows, and dried her tears in the luxury of 
his smiles ; it was a short-lived enjoyment. When he was but 
two years old, Amelia was visited by her father. The good 
man ascertained all the circumstances of their connection, he 
saw that his daughter was wretched, that her health and spirits 
had given way, and that she must early sink a prey to her irre- 
trievable misfortune and the manifold injury it exposed her to. 
I will not dwell on scenes of outrage which have been repeated 
to me; the thought is too shocking, that one so tender and sen- 
sitive could have been exposed to circumstances of injustice 
and unkindness, so unprovoked and undeserved. 

Her father proposed taking her to his own home on a visit. 
The husband at first strongly objected, but at length consent- 
ed, provided she would leave the boy. It was a sad alternative; 
she thought at first it would be impossible, but her father per- 
suaded her that the long journey would be a great fatigue to the 
child as well as herself, and that he would be safe in the hands 
of an excellent nurse, and was too young to feel the loss of her 
for a long time. She was supported in the hope of comfort- 
ing her father in his old age, and acquiring new strength for her 
duties. It was in the Autumn of 1774, she mzde the journey 
to New England, and spent the following winter with her father 
and aunt in the enjoyment of the society of old friends, though 
not without many hours of deep dejection, for the vicious con- 
duct and alienated heart of her husband, and many natural tears 
and sighs for the absence of the cherub boy, whose lisping ac- 
cents would come to her in dreams ; this last deep regret was 
partially conquered by the birth of a daughter early in the 
spring. This is my dear mother. While she was still a little 
infant, and her mother too feeble, to travel, the revolutionary 
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war was declared, and the possibility of her return to Carolina 
with a young child wholly precluded. Her separation from 
her husband would have been a blessing, had it not been for 
the boy. With the sense of the sad separation ever in her 
heart, she lived on year after year of those troubled times. 
Many persons whom she had long known and loved, left the 
country with the British in the spring of 1776—among others 
her beloved father. The small portion of property not neces- 
sary to his own support he bestowed on her and her daughter, 
and provided for her a safe and retired situation in the country, 
where she employed her time in the education of my mother, 
and in such offices of benevolence to those around her as her 
time and means enabled her to exercise. She sometimes 
heard from Seymour, who would write of coming for her when 
peace was declared, but it was long delayed. When Henry 
was seven years old, his father sent him to England for his ed- 
ucation, a custom then common among the planters of the 
Southern States. 

In the absence of his wife and son, Seymour became more 
and more abandoned, and at length fell a victim to intemperance 
while yet in the strength of manhood. His wife mourned not 
indeed a personal privation, but the sorrow which a christian 
must feel at a final separationfrom one so abandoned, has a 
trial peculiarly its own. 

On my Grandmother’s return to her native State, she had 
found James Franklin happily married. He was fitted for do« 
mestic life, was affectionate and well-principled, and of that 
elastic temperament which conquers disappointment. My grand- 
mother seldom mentioned this subject, but once told my mo- 
ther in an hour of confidence, that it had been a great consola- 
tion to her in the midst of her own sufferings, that she had not 
undermined the plans of his life entirely. She had feared at 
the period of his declaration, that there might have been cir- 
cumstances in their early unrestrained intimacy, calculated to 
mislead him as to her real sentiments ; and that his attachment 
might, unintentionally on her part, have acquired the strength 
and consistency of mutual love when it exists in the virtuous 
heart. 

They maintained a friendly intercourse through the whole of 
their lives, and it was one of the most touching circumstances 
of my grandmother’s funeral to see the venerabie man with his 
silver locks bend in silent sorrow over her grave. 

Disappointed in the dearest object of life, and separated by 
imperious circumstances from her only son, she turned the en- 
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thusiastic tenderness of the nature upon my mother. She de- 
lighted in the thought of having a son, and fondly hoped that 
some circumstance might reunite them in this world. But her 
own means were so limited, and he was so amply provided for 
in England, by his paternal uncle, that she never thought it right 
to propose his return to his native country. You who are his 
daughter know far more of the circumstances of his life and 
death thanI do. My mother was married early, and my Grand- 
mother’s efforts, (devoted to her during her youth) were still 
bestowed in assisting her in the care of a numerous offspring. 

My earliest recollections and my most happy hours are con- 
nected with her memory. She shared the enjoyments, and re- 
lieved the sufferings of all around her, and exacted nothing 
from others, although she had the involuntary homage of the 

hearts of those who knew her. Some of my earliest efforts 
at letter-writing were addressed to you at her suggestion. She 
used to tell me that those who were nearly connected by the 
ties of kindred, should seek to be friends, although they had 
not the happiness of a personal intercourse. Strong as her 
individual attachments were, they did not limit her charity to- 
wards any human creature. She had peculiar tenderness for 
the faults of others ; when she spoke of them at all, it was to 
lament them as misfortunes rather than to express anything bit- 
ter against the offender. 

Her life was marked by misfortune, in consequence of an 
early misplaced attachment ; but, she was one to whom even 
greater errors should have been forgiven, for she ‘‘ loved much.” 
Not only in that rash and fatal hour, when she bestowed her 
young heart unworthily, but during the whole of her life, there 
was a freshness of affection which continued an ever new and 
enduring source of enjoyment and consolation. She was at 
length removed to a better world without much suffering ; you 
already have the particulars of her departure. 

Should it be our lot to meet on earth, I shall have many 
little details to communicate, and at times will impart her sen- 
timents and opinions to you in my correspondence, as occa- 
sion shall offer. 

When I reconsider her fate in life, although there was so 
much of suffering in that worst of disappointment, an unhappy 
marriage ; and notwithstanding it was a singular misfortune that 
separated her from a child she doted on during his infancy, and 
who remained an inhabitant of the same world for thirty years 
without reunion ; yet I can perceive much mercy and much 
real enjoyment in her lot. She was never without the exer- 
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cise of fervent piety and of warm affection. She had an active 
intelligent mind which was ever in exercise for its own im- 
provement or the advantage of others. How many, who are 
surrounded by every external means of enjoyment, are deficient 
in these inward resources which purify the very spring of hap- 
piness, and make its stream flow clearly and brightly, although 
there may be cataracts to be overleaped, and rocks to break 
the tranquility of its course ! 

I love to think of her, and rejoice in the hope that I may 
join her in the mansions of the blessed. I love to record her 
virtues, and to repeat her opinions ; but you, who did not 
know her anim, cannot feel exactly as I do upon the sub- 
ject, and I will not weary you. Farewell—your ever affec- 
tionate FRANCES. 


THE WIDOW’S WOOER. 


HE wooes me with those honied words 
That women love to hear, 

Those gentle flatteries that fall 
So sweet on every ear : 

He tells me that my face is fair, 
Too fair for grief to shade ; 

My cheek, he says, was never meant 

n sorrow’s gloom to fade. 


He stands beside me when I sing 
The songs of other days, 
And whispers in love’s thrilling tones, 
The words of heartfelt praise ; 
And often in my eyes he looks, 
Some answering love to see, 
In vain! he there can only read 
The faith of memory. 


He little knows what thoughts awake, 
With every gentle word ; 

How, by his looks and tones, the founts 
Of tenderness are stirred. 
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The visions of my youth return, 
Joys far too bright to last, 

And while he speaks of future bliss, 
I think but of the past. 


Like lamps in Eastern sepulchres , 
Amid my heart’s deep gloom, 
Affection sheds its holiest light 
Upon my husband’s tomb. 
And, as those lamps, if brought once more 
To upper air grow dim, 
So my soul’s love is cold and dead, 
Unless it glow for him. 
Emma C. Emsury. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 


ROSES. 


The rose is nature’s moralist ; upon its leaf appears 
The smile of hope, the blush of love, and sorrow’s tender tears. Anon. 


I NEVER met a person who confessed the sin of hating roses, 
though it is not probable that all feel the like admiration for 
this beautiful flower. For my own part, I love them dearly, 
and my earliest recollection of childish delights is connected 
with a bed of roses, which, in their season of bloom, I used to 
count every fair morning, to see how the number increased. 
And no Shylock could lament more heartily for the loss of a 
ducat, than I used to grieve over the decaying flowers, when 
I found my roses diminishing in good earnest. How fast 
the blossoms would fall, if, after the bed was fully blown, 
there came a long, heavy rain! It was like the cholera in a 
crowded city. Those who did not yield to the storm, seemed 
changed by the atmosphere, as those who do not die by the 
pestilence suffer by its fears and sorrows. The buds would 
be blasted, or blackened, and when any did open beautifully 
red, they would look so lonely that I used to pluck them out 
of pity. I never wanted to have one pieked when the bushes 
were full. There is sound philosophy in the position, that 
the more a man has of any mssession the more he covets. It 


is our nature. But we nes a have this thirst directed tos 
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wards riches. Let the object of desire be liberty, know- 
ledge, virtue, religion, and then they may go on seeking, 
gaining, improving, and laying up treasures as eagerly as they 
please. One of my first intellectual pleasures was connected 
with roses. It was the pleasure of hearing that curious fairy 
story, called ‘*‘ Beauty and the Beast.’’ The choice of the 
three roses hy Beauty had, I recollect, a wonderful effect on 
my feelings. I was so glad she chose them—and the folly of 
her sisters in preferring fine bonnets and gowns was so glaring, 
that it may have influenced my taste, which has, since I could 
judge of colors, been decidedly averse to show and finery.* 

henever I see a young lady extravagantly decorated, I think 
somewhat of her as I did when the sisters chose the: fine 
clothes—that she is very silly. 

It is strange to me that that story has never been dramatiz- 
ed. What a sensation the bear would make in this monster- 
loving age! See him slowly rising from his bed of roses— 
black, shaggy, and terrible! Hark! he speaks in the mut- 
tered, gruff, oracle-tone suited to his character— 


pluck one—you pluck two— 
If you pluck another, Ill pluck you! ” 


Oh, the start of Macbeth at the ghost of Banquo could be 
but a shiver compared with what the horror-stricken tra- 
veller would give! And there might be a real pathos in 
the scene where poor Bruin is pining with grief for the ab- 
sence of Beauty. 

I know another story aboutroses, which has never been 
in ae It is a good one too, and as connected with the 
ac! history of Boston is deserving of record. I will tell it. 

wo hundred years ago, when this now fair city was a hum- 
ble settlement, and the scattered and lowly habitations so 
coarsely constructed that wainscoting with clapboards was ac- 
counted a sinful extravagance, there lived, not far from what is 
now the head of State Street, a man by the nameof Giles 
F:rmin, Jr. His father was of some consequence in the 
town as his name is on the records of the first board of se- 
lectmen. He must have been somewhat advanced, for Giles 
Jr. had been married a number of years before they came to 
America. The wife of Giles was alovely, pious and devoted 
woman, and it was her ardent zeal, and the elder Mr. Firmin’s 
stern principles whichinduced Giles, Jr. to emigrate. He 


* I take this opportunity to enter a protest: ‘ »inst the t gaudy colors of fash- 
ionable goods. Such finery would have suit taste of Meg Merrilies. 
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would have preferred his pleasant seat on the banks of the 
Witham, even at the hazard of his faith in listening to a ser- 
mon from a preacher in lawn sleeves, to the land of woods 
and wild Indians. ) 

Mrs. Firmin, as if to soften her husband’s regret for his once 
beautiful domain, had the forethought to bring a number of rare 
plants and seeds from England, and she employed all her wo- 
man’s ingenuity and taste to cultivate and arrange a little garden 
at her new home. Among her treasures she reckoned a moss 
rose bush, which plant was then a rarity in England. Her 
specimen had been uncommonly flourishing, and as she care- 
fully transplanted it in the rich soil of this new country, she 
breathed a prayer that its unblighted beauty might be to her a 
sign that the blessing of heaven was around them, and the pro- 
tection of his love who could make the wilderness blossom like 
the rose. 

It was a lovely season, the spring and summer of 1632, and 
the plant, sheltered from the east wind, and tended carefully, 
shot up in a luxuriant growth, and put forth, what they had 
hardly expected the first year, a full, healthy rose-bud. Mrs. 
Firmin was highly gratified, but her pleasure arose more from 
the joy the rose-bud gave her young daughter, than from the 
flower itself. 

Tryphena Firmin was a child of eleven years old, and not 
what would be called an extraordinary child—for she had shown 
no disposition to made rhymes or pore over black-lettered 
books. And yet the early developement of her feelings was 
extraordinary, only instead of being employed in the wurld of 
fancy, which would have made her a prodigy, they were all 
eoncentred in affections for her own family, which only made 
her an active, faithful, useful little girlk She was the tender 
nurse of her young brothers, and the assistant and companion 
of her mother, and the comforter of her father in those hours 
of discouragement when the price he had paid for liberty of 
conscience seemed too heavy a burden for frail nature to endure. 
‘¢ My dear children will be happier in this country, if I am 
not,”’ was a reflection that often consoled the wavering faith of 
Giles, Jr. 

Among her other puritan accomplishments, Mrs. Firmin 

ssessed a most enthusiastic zeal for the conversion of the 

eathen ; and her pity for what she conceived their lost con- 
dition was shown in benevolence towards their miseries, not 
in contempt for their ignorance. Her husband’s feelings, in 
this respect, were as ardent as her own, and far out-ran the 
sober judgment of his more rigid father. For, ‘‘ pity ’tis, ’tis 
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true,” but zeal in doctrine does not always insure charity in 
conduct. 

It takes but a short'time for human beings who need friends, 
to find out their real ones, and the red people, particularly the 
squaws, who often strolled into Boston, soon found their most 
sure and kindly welcome was at the abode of Mr. and Mrs. 
Giles Firmin. One old squaw, commonly known by the 
name of the ‘‘ whitehaired,”’ because her long hair was entirely 
white, white as silver, a change which an Indian woman’s hair 
does not commonly exhibit, used to visit them frequently. 
She said she was the last of her race, every individual of the 
tribe having perished in the pestilence which desolated the 
country a few years before the arrival of the whites. She lost 
her husband, seven children and three grandchildren, and then, 
she said, her hair died! It was a touching expression, and 
ga cate emphatically the sorrow and loneliness of her 
ot. 

One fine sunny summer morning, as the squaw entered the 
door yard, which was the garden too, she saw Mr. and Mrs. 
Firmin, she with her infant in her arms, and Tryphena, and 
little Giles, a boy of five, all laughing, weeping and congratulat-: 
ing over their rose bush. The rose had opened bright and 
beautiful, as its flowers ever bloomed in their once lovely 
arden—and one must have felt the contrast between that gar- 
en and the wilderness of America to understand the feelings 
of the exiles. The tears which flowed fast down the sweet 
mild face of Mrs. Firmin did not seem, in the least, to check 
or darken its smiles. She looked tearful, but rejoicing like a 
summer morning, when the dews serve to make the sunbeams 
more bright. Perhaps her joy was more for the pleasure 
which the flower appeared to give her husband, than the 
flower itself. He was a man of highly refined taste, in com- 
arison with his brethren, who, it must be confessed, were, 
in general, more remarkable for faith than fine sentiments ; 
and he had been censured for the attention he paid to 
Jaying out and ornamenting his little domain, and sneeringly 
‘told that he would lose his labor.—And now this rose, the first 
exotic which had bloomed in Boston, would show that the 
country might be made as lovely as the land they had left. It 
would, he felt it would, speak to their hearts of the home they 
had loved. He knew they would all wish they had such 
a memiento. 
Tryphena was half wild with delight ; she had watered the 
rose, and. watched the rose, and talked of it, and guessed when 
it would open, and had called it hers, till the pretty flower 
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seemed as important to her happiness as would a pearl-neck- 
lace or a diamond ring to a young miss of our fashionable age. 
Little Giles{laughed the loudest of any of the party ; but it was, 
as his mother said, because he saw others were joyful. His 
admiration of the rose was rather too practically displayed, he 
wanted to touch it, and smell it, till his mother had to check 
his forwardness, fearing he would break the stalk. Probably 
that. was the very thing he wanted. Little boys are called 
more mischievous than girls, and, as we usually manage boys, 
they are more apt to do mischief. They seem often to de- 
light in roguery, pulling out knitting needles, picking choice 
flowers, and cutting off doll’s heads, &c. But I think the rea- 
son of this restlessness is, we do not furnish them with pleasant 
and proper employments. Little girls have many more re- 
sources to pass their time. Every family who can afford it, 
(and if the father is temperate and industrious, and the mother 
domestic and economical, there would be few who could not 
afford it) ought to have some place, (a corner in the garret 
would answer) fitted up as a shop for their young sons, where 
they might pursue such mechanical devices as they liked. 
Then when the girls were engaged with needle, thimble and scis- 
sors to dress their dolls, the boys would be as busy with saw, 
we and hammer to make the furniture for the babyhouse. And 
ow much happier and better all would be than it is where the 
boys seem to have no earthly resource for amusement but 
to plague their sisters, and disturb the whole house with their 
racketings. It is a miserable way of amusing a child to buy 
his playthings ready made. It is not fine things he needs, but 
something to do to make him happy. A digression. 

When the family had admired the rose, and told the attentive 
squaw, who happened to be their only auditor, what a large bed 
of these lovely flowers they used to have in England, and how 
pleasant that country looked in the season of flowers, they in- 
vited her to come into the house and rest. Mrs. Firmin was very 
careful to lead little Giles, as his fidgetings round the flower 
seemed to make his stay behind dangerous; but Mr. Firmin had 
to go to assist in the erection of a house in a neighboring street. 
This important matter was then managed in Boston, as it is 
now in the country, by an invitation to the neighbors and ac- 
quaintances of the person building to come to the raising. And 
the greatest and gravest men, clergymen excepted, did not 
hold it beneath their dignity to lend a hand at such times. 
Where so much was to be done, and hired laborers were few, it 
was essential that to work should be reputable for all ; and a 
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gentleman could not support his dignity unless he made him- 
self useful. How times and fashions alter ! 

Well, Mr. Firmin departed, and his little boy entreated so 
earnestly to go and see the raisingt hat Mrs. Firmin finally con- 
sented ‘T'ryphena should take him thither, and the squaw ob- 
served she would go too. But while Tryphena was preparing 
to go, Giles stole out, and as if iti with the single idea 
that the rose was what made them all so happy, and that to 
have it near one was to enjoy it, he ran with all his speed, pulled 
it from the bush before his mother could speak, and ran laughing 
in triumph to his sister and laid it inher lap. She uttered one 
shriek as though she had been pierced by an arrow—and then 
burst into tears and lamentations over her fallen rose. Poor 
Giles seemed petrified by her grief, and his mother had the 
good sense to read in his countenance his disappointment and 
sorrow, and understand that he had done this act, not out of 
wanton sport, but to gratify his sister, who he really thought 
wanted the rose but did not dare to pluck it. She gently 
drew him to her and questioning him, found his motives were 
love for his sister, and a willingness to take the blame on him- 
self to obtain the rose for her. After showing him how mistaken 
he had been, and how he had grieved his sister, till he sobbed 
as violently as she did, his mother urged upon him the neces- 
sity of always asking the advice of his parents while he had not 
had experience himself, and did not know what was right, or 
what was wrong, and then she began the harder task of consol- 
ing Tryphena. She knew it was not selfishness which 
pee the child’s sorrow. The sweet girl had given her 

eart to this flower because she saw it had interested her pa- 
rents. And it was for their sakes, more than her own, she now 
lamented it. 

‘My daughter,” said Mrs. Firmin, tenderly, ‘‘ my dear girl, 
this excessive feeling is not right. I know you wish to con- 
tribute to my happiness and that of your father, and so you 
nursed the rose, till I fear you have made an idol of it. I do 
not wonder at this, for we are all inclined to love our earthly 
treasures too well, but I wish you, my darling, to remember 
how soon, even if your brother had not picked it, it would 
have withered away. In two or three days, probably, it 
would have began to droop, and it would have faded, and 
the leaves would have dropped off, one by one, till all were 
gone. And you must have seen all this, and grieved every 
day as it decayed: Now, look here. I know how to pre- 
serve flowers. I will place your rose between these papers, 
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and press and dry it, and then you can preserve it for years, 
as red and sweet as it is now. Is it not better to keep it thus 
all beautiful and fresh than to see it fading away on the bush ?” 

Tryphena was a reasonable as well as good child—she dried 
her eyes, watched her mother as she arranged the rose, and 
then kissing her for her kindness, and her brother to signify 
she forgave him, she declared she would not allow the rose to 
grieve her any more. Little Giles was again in high glee 
when he found the trouble so well over, and the two children 
set off, hand in hand, tosee theraising. This was somewhere 
near what is now ‘‘Bedford Place.’’ It was remarked after- 
wards by several ladies who saw the children pass that they 
were merry as birds and that Tryphena seemed as joyous as 
her brother, which was strange as she was of a calm tempera- 
ment, and very sedate for her years. The old squaw could 
hardly keep in sight of them. Just as they reached the spot 
where Tryphena proposed to go, though her brother did not 
wish to go so near, a rafter or stick fellfrom the building, and 
striking poor Tryphena directly on the temple killed her dead 
on the spot ! 

* * * 


There can be no description which shall give an adequate 
idea of the mother’s anguish. Ladies had then few re- 
sources for happiness beyond the sphere of their own families 
and their religious duties. I do not say wives and mothers 
loved husband and children more then than now, but they lov- 
ed them differently. There was no competition between pub- 
lic admiration and private affection. And so wives, instead of 
loving their husbands because they bestowed on them the 
means of shining abroad, were sedulous to make their home 
agreeable to the good man from whose smiles alone they look- 
ed for approbation of their simple attire. And mothers loved 
. their children from the dear associations of cares and caresses 
bestowed and smiles and kisses received, not from the vanity 
of seeing them in pretty clothes, which the nursery maid man- 
ages while the mother is entertaining her fashionable friends. 

Mrs. Firmin had loved her daughter with all the tenderness 
and truth of a mother’s soul when its best affections only are 
called into exercise. She was a christian, but this blow crush- 
ed her spirits and her fortitude ; and for several weeks she was 
incapable of exercising that reflection which would have led 
her to submission. One only idea seemed present—her daugh- 
ter was dead—destroyed by a stroke—and she seemed to say, 
like the bereaved patriarch,eJ will go down into the grave 
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to my child, mourning! It was in vain that her husband, 
her friends, among whom was included the Rev. Mr. Wilson, 
strove to console, or at least to divert her mind from this one 
sad idea. She would listen, but it was apparently without 
comprehending their arguments or entreaties. 

At length, after the lapse of several weeks, the old squaw 
( the white haired ) called at Mr. Firmin’s. She had never 

- ventured to the house before since the death of Tryphena, and 
Mr. Firmin hardly knew whether or not to admit her. But 
though she had shrunk from seeing the distress of the family 
which she loved, yet now she had imbibed the idea that Mrs. 
Firmin was ill of a real disease, and that she could cure her, 
she insisted on being admitted, till Mr. Firmin consented. 

Mrs. Firmin was sitting in her chair, and mechanically 
holding her infant, though she paid no attention whatever to 
its smiles. Her eyes were constantly wandering around the 
partment, as if in search for some one, and in their despairing 
expression the distress of her mind was more clearly revealed 
than words could have signified. She had never wept—not 
one tear had been seen to fall since her child’s corpse laid be- 
fore her. The Squaw approached and bending towards the 
sad mourner, spoke, in her broken manner, but the words were 
understood— 

‘“¢ Your flower is gone—it is plecked—but the Great Spirit 
will preserve it. He will keep it always fair and beautiful. 
Is it not better to think of your rose in that bright land, than 
to keep it here, fading, fading ?” 

Mrs. Firmin had listened to volumes of reasoning on her 
duty, while her heart, frozen in its despair, was unmoved as 
a glazier beneath the lightning’s flash ; but the breath of feel- 
ing, like the warm sun on the spring rill, dissolved the frost in 
a moment. She burst into a passion of tears, and she wept 
long, but when she dried them, it was to express her submis- 
sion to the divine Providence which had taken her rose only 


to preserve it. 
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PARTING QF THE MISSIONARIES IN A HEATHEN LAND- 


‘T'H¥ dygaded hour is come at laat, 
And thou and I must sever. 

Our paths will now divergent run 
Awhile, but not forever. 


And brother, I must leave thee here, 
With heathens round thee only ; 

But fear not, God is with thee still, 
And thou wilt not be lonely. 


Thus far, together we have toiled, 
And earnestly have striven, 

That Superstition’s iron chain, 
From mortals might be riven. 


Oh ! God has heard our fervent prayer, 
And we behold the dawning 

Of light upon a darkened land,— 

This is its glorious morning. 


We’ve seen the faint and dying man 
Look up to us so sadly— 

We’ve told him how the Saviour bled— 
And he believed us gladly. 


And raised his feeble voice in prayer 
That he might be forgiven— 

And that his sick and weary soul 
Might find its rest in heaven. 


And then reclined his grateful head 
No more in fear and sorrow— 
The tranquil spirit fled to heaven 
Before the coming mvrrow. 


But brother, thou and I must part, 
The world is all before me ; 

My heart is faint—May angel’s spread 
Their shielding pinions o’er me. 


And God will keep thee, brother dear ; 
Let not my sorrow pain thee, 

But trast thou, in him, firmly trust, 
His favor will sustain thee. 


And now farewell. A little while, 
A little while, we sever ; 
But we shall surely meet again 

4-3 To praise our God forever. 


EVERALLIN. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Cuorce; A TRAGEDY; WITH OTHER MISCELLANEOUS Porns. By 
Hannah J. Packard, Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 


In publicly noticing what was intended only for private friendship, we feel some mis- 
givings for fear of trespassing on furbidden ground. This little volume, the title of 
fwhich is prefixed to these remarks, makes no pretentions to fame, no claims on public 
avor. Like its modest author it would rather shun than court the gaze of the world. 
We are told in the brief preface, that it was intended merely aa a ‘‘ memento of the 
early promise and early blight of its lamented author.’? It was not published, only 
printed fur Ler friends; but we have been so charmed with the picture of moral loveliness 
which her life exhibits,and so impressed with the idea that her examples should be set 
before her own sex that we hope to be cxcused fur our observations on her character 
and writings. 

The volumn is accompanied by a Memoir briefly but exceedingly well written, and a 
Portrait of the author, which exhibits a sweet and expressive countenance. The features 
are striking and somewhat peculiar, blending the charms of feminine loveliness and deep 


sensibility with strong marks of decision of character and intellectual power and energy. 


Hannah J. Packard, the youngest daughter of Capt. Henry R. Packard, was born in 
Duxbury Mass. April 15th, 1815. She exhibited in early childhood indications of the 
poetic talents fur which her youth was remarkable, though her diffidence prevented her 
from displaying that precocity in any wonderful manner. She had enjoyed only the 
advantages of a common school, till she was nearly twelve, when she was sent to the 
Academyfin her native village. At this time she was not distinguished above her associates’ 
by her literary acquirements, and morover she was so excessively diffidenthat it was with 
difficulty she was, at first persuaded to attend the school, By the judicious ercourage- 
ment of her instructer’ shesoon overcame the self-distrust which] had hitherto retard- 
ed her improvement, and acquired sufficient confidence to give free exercise to those 
mental powers with which she had been gifted by Nature. The ‘‘ germ of genius *’ 
which had lain dormant, was vivified in a more genial atmosphere,and as it expanded 
{nto bloom new faculties were awakened, of whose existence the possessor bad never 
before been conscious. 

In oll the studies she pursued, her progress was rapid, even surprising. During the 
three years of her continuance at this school, she acquired, besides the usual female ac- 
complishments, a knowledge of jseveral languages, and the higher branches of philosophy. 
H + own choice directed her to the best classical writers of our language. Milton, 
Shakespear and Locke were her favorite and fumilliar authors. From a bashful and 
timid girl, shrinking from notice, she had become the pride and ornament of her school, 
beloved for her amiable disposition, and admired for her intellectual attainments. But 
there was a cloud over her fate. For more than three years previvus to her death, she 
entertoived the presentiment that she should not survive the age of sixteen! Such a 
presentiment=wat first, perhaps only the suggestion of a pensive imagination, a melan- 
ch ly hour, or a vague dream becoming deeply fixed, in a sensitive mind by being long 
tue ofies Cuntributes to ity own fulfilmost. We are suwetimcs bul&io climd 
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to believe, in spite of our philosophy, that heaven did impart to her spiritual vision, an 
intimation of her premature removal to anothor state of being; but we are checked by 
the unhappy effects which such a confession might have on timid and superstitious minds. 
However, this impression had an abiding influence on all her thoughts and feelings. 
She struggled against the fatal presage, but could not resist the belief in its truth, To 
her own situation she undoubtedly alluded in{the following passage from her Tragedy . 


** Oh, do not mock my soul’s deep oracle, 

Nor call me foolish,—for I cannot help 

Believing what seems stamp’d and written here, 

In such, (it may be false—Oh, may it prove so!) 

Yet, in such seeming of reality, 

Oh, no! these thoughts are something more than idle, 
It cannot be that a mere dream should thus 

Hang o’er my spirit with its misty fear, 

And still [ try and cannot shake it off.”’ 


Soon after leaving school her eyes failed, and her health declined. She perceived the 
sad change, as she thought, approaching, and sometimes wept over her early doum , but 
not*in bitterness ora repining spirit for she often contemplated the great change with a 
melancholy joy. The strings of her harp hid now become too fragile for their wonted 
song. Her constitution was not calculated to endure the exertions of a mind so strong 
and active as hers. 

On her 16 birth-day she said to her sister as they rose in the morning—‘ M. my time 
is*come.’ But during several weeks afterwards her health seemed to be improving, and 
encouraged her friends to hope that she would yet ‘‘ outlive her fatal presentiment.’? On 
the 22d of July she was in unuzual spirits, and was induced to join a party of her friends 
in an excursion on the water. It was a bright summer’s morning, a season when creation 
is in its beauty, and the soul goes out tu harmonize with the scene, as it were imbued 
with a sense of the glory of Him who has made all things good. The heart of this sweet 
girl seemed wrapped in enjoyment. It was the lasttime! ‘The next morning the fair 
flower was drooping—a fatal fever fastened on her frame—her strength was withered.— 
We give the description of her last sickness in the words ef the Memvir. 


Every attention was paid, and every means uzed for her relief, but the destroyer had 
come, and would not away with-ut his victim! For nineteen days of sickness and ex - 
treme pain, this daughter of affliction exhibited the piety and resignation and elevated 
hopes of a confirmed Christian. And what is not a little remarkable, in moments of high 
nervous excitement, amounting sometimes to delirium, her visions, instead of being dark 
and fearful, as is frequently the case in typhus fever, were all pure, bright and blissful. 
* How much’ said she * I have enjoyed during this sickness ;’ and at another time, ‘f have 
had such an overflowing of happiness as if water was poured over me.’ Her heart seemed 
fullof thanksgivirgand loveto God. Being a little more comfurtabie one day, she request 
ed a friend to sing that beautiful hymn of Addisou’s. ° 


* When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 

Trans; orted with the view, I’m lost 
in wonder, love, and praise.’ 


In a sweet and low voice she attempted to join in the song, and was so much excited 
and elevated by it as to appear indeed completely lost * in wonder, love, and praise. 

During this sickness she alluded several times to her age, but this was done for the 
most part indirectly, and when she was not altogether in her right mind. She would lie 
and count in alow voice from one to sixteen ; sometimes, she would count to fifieen, and 
Onittingthe fatal year, begin again at sev: nteen and count on, This and other circum - 
etances made it evident that her presentiment of an early death was deep and abiding? 
Being told one day that her symptoms were more favorable, and that there was yet hope 
of her reccovery, she looked up calmly te her mother and said, Mother , will you sing w 
me the * funere! th ought in these words ; 
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* I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which bids me not to stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away !’ 


As the hour of her dismissal drew near, her pains became acute and almost insupport- 
able. But amidst them all she was meek, patient and apparently happy ; grateful for eve- 
ry attention, and more solicitous for her friends, than for her own comfort. ‘T'wo days be- 
fore her death she desired that * the Dying Christian’ might be sung her, The request was 

ranted ; and she listened to it with delight! Her visions now grew brighter ; she heard 

r own dirge, and made herself ready for the last messenger; she thougnt she saw at- 
tending spirits, and longed to fullow their guidance. But a wise God delayed-the hour of 
her departure, and suffered her to linger on in a state of extreme exhaustion and pain, till 
Wednesday morning, August 10th, 1831, when a gentle hand ‘ loosed the silver cord and 
broke the gulden bowl,’ and set the impatient spirit free. 


The standard of moral and religious excellence at which she aimed was an exalted one- 
She made earnest endeavors after perfection. This is apparent from the Rules, under 
the title of ** Daily Duties’? by which she regulated her conduct. A few specimens wil! 
show the purity of her hoart and the beautiful simplicity of her style. 


Duties with regard to myself. ‘1 must daily think of death in every place, and under 
every Circumstance, to accustom myself to the idea. { must every day correct some fault 
or adopt some virtue in my morality, talents, acquirements, or behavior. I must at all 
times reflect from what motive my thoughts, words, or actions proceed. I must remem- 
ber that whatever is worthy to be undertaken, is worthy to be well done; and I must ex- 
ert myself accordingly to do everything well. 

* * * * * * * * * 


Duties with regard to God. *1 must never forget my prayers. Some time must daily be 
allotted to prayer, reading in the Bible, and thoughts of God. 1 must ask the blessing of 
God on all that [ do, say, or think; and | must give him the praise when I have done 
well, but beg his forgiveness if ill. [ must share all my emotions with God ; if of grief, 
that [ may find consolation ; if of pleasure, to thank him asthe author of all joy; if 1 
hope for anything, [ should leave it with his wisdom; if 1 fear, with his care. 

Duties with regard to the world. ‘1 must at all times and places be collected . assured, 
reserved, dignified, decided, awake, polite, and in a ball room lively ; in company anima- 
ed, at church sober, at home pleasant ; alone thoughtful; and let this be my motto with 
regard tu my conduct ; alone, let me be as though | were befure company ; and befure 
company as though | were alune. 


There was an unaffected modesty, a native dignity in her demeanor, which won the 
good wi.l and respect of ail. Her disposition was always gentle and affectionate, her 
manners easy and unassuming. I[nteliect and sensibility beamed from her dark expressive 
eyes, made more conspicuous by the becoming simplicity which always prevailed in her 
attire. Her only and favorite ornament was a little pearl crucifix, which she wore sus- 
pended from her neck and which she regarded with a kind of superstitious attachment. 

We have dwelt so long on the interesting traits of her character, that we have space 
left fur only a brief notice of the poems comprised in this voluma. The principal pro- 
duction is a Tragedy, founded on an event in French history. The subject affords scenes 
of tragic iuterest (though we cannot pause to describe them) a plot is naturally devcl- 
oped, though it does not embrace in itself, any great diversity of character, or variety of 
incident. But the several characters of the drama are natural, and perfectly consistent 
jand distinct throughout. The closing scene, in particular, contains many passages of 
;tender sentiment and deep feeling. The tumult of conflicting emotions in the bosom of 

_ the heroine—her struggle between honor and infamy—life and death—the love of her 
- husband and her patriotism—her duty to her God and the feelings of her heart—aro all 
_ depicted with a powerful and discriminating hand. We confess, when we opened the 
_ volume, we expected a failure in this poem—the composition of a Tragedy requiring 
talents of the highest order; but befure we finished the perusal were happily disappoint- 
od. It far surpasses our conception of what one so young and inexperienced in the emo- 
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_hions of the human beart could accomplish. It is indeed, almost incredibly tbat a girl 
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of fifteen should enter into the spirit of the warrior and patriot, who is the hero of her 
drama, that she should clothe him with a character of dignity throughout, and put into 
his mouth such sentiments and language as are suitable to his station !—We have room 
to quote only a few passages from ihe farewell address of Barri to his friends, just before 


his execution. 


Among the Miscellaneous Poems we would mention particularly “The Bridal” and “On the 
death of « Dear Friend.” “A Sail by moonlight” is sweet and musical. But we close our 
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“To you, Defenders— 
Of what was once my city and my home 
But cannot now be ev’n my grave,—I leave 
All my sou! most has loved, my wife, my child, 
My sister, friends, companions of that life 
Which now has reached its limit. In my name, 
Protect them and defend them! Re their guard 
From every il! ! And when you speak of me, 
Speak not with pity, fellow-citizens, 
For my untimely, unexpected fate. 
{ should more need your pity if I lived, 
But aow [ need it not, | wish it not! 
My nearer, dearer, most familiar friends, 
Farewell! Constanza! O, I thank thy choice, 
Ev’n with my dying words !—And L would speak 
Of many things to thee, my love ! But now 
That were but aggravation, for thou know’st 
Well, al) that I would say; and well I know 
All thou would’st answer. Let that pass, my soul 
Has little more to do with words of earth. 
Genevra, weep not thus! Mourn not for me 
As one to be regretted, or deplored. 
Have I not said that death is sweet to me, 
In such a cause? Only ’tis bitterness 
To see my dearest weep, when I could joy 
But for their tears !—But [ will not be long. 
My words refuse their office. { had wished, 
Could I have !ived with honor, to have seen 
My son the pride and glury of my years, 
I too had other dreams, ev’n of myself; 
Ani brilliant hopes of fame; but they are past! 
All, all is past, and earth is passing from me, 
Avd [ shall pass from earth; yet there are hearts 
I shall not pass from.—Isut [| would not have 
My mem’ry tiere be sorrowful, but sweet. 
Ol will pray, thus leaning o’er the grave, 
For those loved ones!—Be theirs a happier fate ! 
Father! be thou the father of my child, 
And lead him through life’s wildering maze, still thine ! 
Be thou her father! be thy holy word 
Her consolation and her happiness ! 
And never let a murmur, though unsaid, 
Find echo in her farthest sou! for this? 
Genevra, too, for all, for all, | pray! 
Mv friends and foes !—They are alike to one 
Who stands before his Maker. If my soul 
Has ever, been too quick to take offence, 
‘Too tardy to forgive it, now ’tis past! 
Once’ more, my friends, farewell !—God ! in thy hands 
1 leave them, for their trust is in thy power. 
And to that power [ yield snbmissively ; 
Not to the mightof man. Farewell! farewell! 


extracts with. c- piece. of-a different character, solemn and impressive. 


THE TIME PIECE. JUNE, 1829. 


—* We take no note of Time 
But from its loss.” 


That ceaseless ticking! Time is onthe watch, 
And thus he marks his vigil; for he is 
A faithful sentinel, and never tired. 
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Has found an echo in my farthest soul, 

And won my thoughts away from other things, 
And closed mine ear to other, louder sounds 

That pass and then are gone; this will not pass, 
°T is ticking, ticking still. Now thought fatigued 
Woold wander, bnt it cannot: loud, more loud, 
That little voice sends forth its warning now, 

It will he keard, the first, the only sound, 

To break the soul's deep stillness; and above 
The swell of multitudes, the thunder’s crash, 
And every varied tone that nature has, 

It rings its idem out; it will be heard. 

Hushed, now! where is it? Thonght has lost itself 
A little space, to wake again and find 

That ceaseless ticking still, and the mute hand 
Moved farther on its silent course; for it 

Points but to move, and point a nearer path 

To life’s swift coming exit; every stroke 

Falls, the last dirge, upon some mourner’s ear, 
To leave a place for the close following one, 
That other dirge ! and every stroke falls, tov, 

Upon the soul of some mourned one, 

The last; and time’s last echo wakens there ! 
The call to rg days, years pass by, 

But every instant fends its Jittle aid 

To help their course. We gaze upon the clock 
And read the hour, and yesterday we gazed 

And when the hand shall course its circle round, 
Twice more to this same place, ’t will be to morrow, 
And we shall gaze again. ‘hus we live on, 
And when we think upon the past, it seems 

Like a forgotten dream. What is ’t o’clock ? 
This is our daily question; still we ask, 

Still we are answered ; when will come the time, 
When time shall cease? and there shall need no clock 
To mark the progress of eternity ? 


The volume exhibits undoubted evidence of a strong, original, aud delicate and, and a natu: - 
al as well as cultivated taste. It is replete with the purest sentiments, clothed ina style of 
sweetness and simplicity. We are more pleased with these poems as they seem the spontaneous 
effusions of a mind guided by its own taste, and governed by its own impulses. Her inspiration 
came from the pure fountain of her own heart; she copied the grand or beautiful in nature as seen 
by her own eyes, and derived her knowledge of the loveliness of virtue from its image in her own 
soul. Her poetry is the overflowings of a heart too full for silence, the mere unaffeced expressions 
of her own thoughts and feelings. These are clothed in her own language, and adorned with the 
soft and delicate colorings of her own imagivation. The writings of Miss Packard appear to us, 
therefore,as possessing,to a great degree,the rare merit of originality—at least we know not on what 
model they are formed except that of her own native taste. They were (the most of them) composed 
before the age of fifteen, and must be regaled as the productions of one who was endowed with 
the most promising talents, and whese hopes were early blighted. Of kindred spirit with the 
gifted Lucretia Maria Davidson, like her she was fated to pass away in the freshness of life’s 
morning. 


“ Even like a flower too sweet for earth, 
Which may not flourish here.” 


But there is a sweetness inthe faded flower—so there is a charm in the memory of youthful 
genius and virtue and ioveliness, which death cannot destroy. The character of Miss Packard 
will efford a pure model for the youth of her own sex, and we take this opportunity to express 
eur hope that the volume which embalms her memory will be reprinted, and permitted to cir- 
culate widely. The example of such a life as hers must have a salutary influonce--it cannot be 
contemplated withdut improvement. 
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ENGLISH OPINIONS OF AMERICAN POETRY. 


The poems of our Countrymen Bryant and Bryan have lately been republished in 
England. The following from the “ Athenaeum,”’ as expressive of the opinions re- 
specting our literature, which that Journal circulates may not be uninteresting to our 
readers. 


Bryant’s Poems.— What is there to prevent the current of inspiration from 
crossing the Atlantic—an Alpheus wandering to another shore and there finding an 
Arethusa of love and song. 

Beautiful with its mighty rivers and its immeasurable forests—sad with the memory 
of a noble and perished race—but buoyant with the hopes of present freedom and 
conscious power, with an enlightened and ardent spirit—America’s national poetry 
should be among the noblest in the world. As yet, no great poet has arisen to give 
light and existence to the 


** Legion of wild thoughts, whose wandering wings 
Now float above her darkness. 


But surely there are the signs of a spring-tide at hand, the rich soil is saturate 
with moisture, and the silvery waters wait but an impulse to gush forth. A world of 
fresh and eager thoughts, of deep and impassioned feeling, is to be found in the oc- 
casiunal poetry of¢he American newspapers, and there is that poetical feeling abroad, 
which, though born of, usually precedes poetry. 
* * * * * * 

We are happy to bid him (Bryant) welcome to England. There is much taste, 
inuch feeling, much grace in his work: perhaps its chief fault is, that it is not suffici- 
ently American. We do not want translations from the Spanish, nor odes about the 
liberty of Greece; but we want words that bear the impress of their own sky and 
their own soil. Never did the early literature of any country become great by imi- 
tation. Why have the American prose writers done more in literature than their 
poets? Because they have flung themselves on their resources, and given their works 
a national character. The transatlantic writer may rely upon it, that his strength, 
like that of Antaeus is in his mother earth. 

The great charm of Mr. Bryant’s writings is their strain of gentle thoughtfulness ; 
and his descriptions are of great beauty. 

Bryan’s Poems.—<In pure and moral feeling and kindliness of nature, Bryan 
has nothing to amend; nay the only fault we shall find arises from the love he bears 
to moral excellence, and the sympathy which he feels with suffering genius. These 
are subjects over which the muse cannot well pour out her full inspirations. Yet we 
confess we like to know that, in the United States, it is still necessary that virtue 
should belong to genius. 

The poetry of America is fast rising into eminence, and several of her bards may 
take their place when they please among the poets of Britain. Their country 
abounds with scenes of natural magnificence and beauty. We advise all transat- 
lantic bards to forget the strains of their ancestors in this little isle, and awaken 
their souls to subjects of their own, trusting to inspiration to clothe their conceptions 


in the language of originality. 


Tur Victim oF INDULGENCE: By a Teacher of Youth. Founded on 
Facts. Boston : Hillard Gray & Co. pp, 146. 

This is a melancholy story, of a young girl, of fine powers of mind and an amiable dis- 
position, whoso life was destroyed by excessive indulgences of her appetites. We fear 
such instances are not rare in our country. Weare bleseed with such an abundance, 
that there is much danger we shall be induced to use these good things tojexcess. The 
prevalence of dispeptic complaints, and debility of constitution are usually the effects of 
luxurious living. These evils sre vastly aggravated when the pampering of the appetite 
eommences in childhood. The passions are increas3d and inflamed, and the intellectual 
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powers deadened till the mind is furever incapacitated from exerting the eneigy of which it 
might have been capable under a temperate regimen. Parents who permit such in- 
dulgences to their young children have an awful responsibility resting on their conduct. 
We very much fear that far the greater part of those who become victims of intemper- 
ance have been taught by domestic example and encouragement to love the taste of stimu- 
lating preparations before they knew their right hand from their left. This, then, is the 
mother’s fault, and the incidents detailed in this little work are intended to display as 
a warning, the misery of such a course. 

We have reason to believe the story to have been written from pure motives. It ap- 
pears calculated to have a good influence. There are some defects in the style, now and 
then a long word or pompous sentence used when simplicity in both would have been 
preferable , but there is truth in the sentiments, and this earnest desire of doing good 
will not fail of jts reward. We quote a few remarks from its pages. 

** It is generally most judicious to place before the young, examples of goodness rather 
than of wickedness; yet it cannot be improper on suitable occasions, to portray vice in 
its deformity, especially in connection with its most appalling consequeuces, since this 
may have a tendency to strengthen the love of virtuous principles in the amiable, and to 
produce conviction in the minds of the vicious,—yet su nice are the distinctions between 
good and evil, that much soundness of judgment is required in the delineation of charac- 
ters, and more purity of mind than is usually displayed by mortals. The utmost caution 
is indeed required, ‘est while we exercise our powers of judging, we lose sight of that 
charity without whose happy influences all our knowledge is as‘ sounding brass, or as 
tinkling cymbals.’ 

* * #® * * * 


‘¢ The effects of intoxicating draughts are different on different minds and constitu- 
tions ; but in every instance, not only the bodily health is impaired by their use, but 
the mental powers are undermined ; and a}though the fatal effects may nut be so soon de. 
veloped in some, as in others ; yet eventually in every instance their influence both on 
mind and body will become conspicuous in the destruction of health, peace, intellect, and 
all those moral principles which bind society together in mutual confidence.’ 


ViEW OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


PART IV.—We had not room, in our last number to notice these five engravings, yet they 
truly merit a compliment. The view of “Hudson River from the Hoboken,” by Mr. Dick 
is one of the best the series has exhibited, soft and beautifully finished. The other three 
‘* Washington Institute and City Reservoir,” “ Coffee-House Slip,” and ‘‘Park Theatre Row’? 
are well done, the interest of the first, however, 1s much increased by the Illustration of Mr. 
Fay. The history of schools and literary enterprises is among the most useful articles which 
such a’ work as this can offer. We hope the succeeding ‘* Parts”? will be enriched by similar 
specimens; and while the artists of the old world are busied with dismantled castles and oth- 
er relics of feudal barbarity, let the astists of our young country exult that they can ex. 
hibit the triumphs of intellectual and moral civilization. If we have no picturesque ruins 
we have pleasant school-houses; the one may testify the glory of the past, the other more 
surely promises glory for the future. 


Pieasant Sunpays. By the author of the Beatitudes. 

Five Years or Youtn. By Harriet Martineau. 

An Son, By the author of My Earry Days.” 

The above works, intended as aids in the education of youth, have just been pub- 
lished hy Bowles and Green : Boston. The first named book (Pleasant Sundays) 


was written by a mother, and is one of the most clever attempts to render the scenes — 
of our Saviour’s history and his sentiments familiar and interesting to children we 
ever recollect to have seen. It will be a treasure to Mothers, for there are few 
things less understood in training our children than the art of making Pleasant 
Sundays, which ‘this jittle book appears judiciously designed to aid. 
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Those who have read ‘* Times of our Saviour” will be disposed to welcome this 
production of Miss Martineau—nor need they fear a disappointment. It inculcates 
lessons which young ladies will be better and happier for learning. 

An only Sen—might better have been characterized as *‘ the mistakes of paren- 
tal affection,” for the scenes of evil and suffering it delineates are all to be traced 
to this source. The story is impressively told, and their is a vein of bold reasoning 
on the effects of moral and civil liberty which shows the predominance of truth in 
many a mind trained to hold sacred the errors which the corrupt and oppressive 
governments of Europe have sanctioned to uphold their sway. The film is fallen, and 
the day of emancipation must come, when sentiments, like the following are incor- 
porated in the human mind as principles of action—as they surely will be if taught 
to the young, for what we learn early, we learn to practice. 


The memorials of all empires, from the reign of Egyptian Menes to the exile of 
Napoleon, chronicle the same phenomena of advancement and decline—conquest, 
anarchy, monarchy, luxury, ruin. The cause of this is involved in the fact, that 
among the registered solemnities of state, the corouation of Knowledge and of 
Virtue is yet unrecorded. The blind and the sordid mock the pretentions of the 
patient pair, and brand their adherents with epithets which folly loves to echo. 
But amidst much darkness, belted by fearful wastes, surrounded by enemies that 
wist not what they do—rises a star-like signal flame, acknowledged by the hum 
of awakening nations, hailed by a growing company ‘of banded brothers as the 
sacred gathering point whence shall be proclaimed, once and for aye, the com- 
mencement of a united, holy, and enduring sovereignty. Men will not always 
passively admii the sophism that their froward natures demand and sanction ini- 
quitous rule. 

The most determined scoffers at the improvement of ‘ the mass ’ plead no lack of 
the germs of excellence in themselves for any process or period of melioration. They 
will even grant that ‘a few’ of woman born might border on perfection. Here 
their step is stayed. Forgetful that what is applicable to some may be applicable to 
all, that the descent of one apple illustrated the regulating principle of tangible ex- 
istence, they shake the sceptical head over a world of their equals, declaim against 
the ferocity of the persecuted savage, and unfolding to the wind the squallid habili- 
ments of want and wo, invoke, with shameful irony, the righteous advocates of uni- 
versal benevolence to behold the purity and majesty of the multitude. There is no 
surer mode of perpetuating the evils of a low standard of action, than to declare a 
higher unattainable. 

In the chaos of action and legislation, of theory, practice, aod precept, it would 
be difficult to calculate the current yalue of a living soul. To show the difficulty, it 
is unnecessary to step beyond the bounds of ,the most civilized states of Europe ; 
England herself will supply the requisite materials. 

In England religion and the law have been pronounced one and indivisible. —They 
are presumed to go hand in hand, in promulgating and enforcing those sacred dé- 
crecs among which is included the sclemn injunction, ‘ Thou shalt not kill.” The 
disposition to visit the rightful consequences of its infringement upon individual of- 
fenders is indisputable. It is also indisputable that while the full penalty is exacted 
for the dark and illicit use of lethal weapons, the wholesale abridgment of life is 
openly avowed, abetted, chartered. ; 

Wars of cumbrous aggrandizement have ended in producing the erection of a 
hundred palaces on the ruins of ten thousand cottages. While the fingers of Com- 
merce transmute corn into gold, the husbandman pines for bread. If the laborer 
perish for lack of hire, can they be exculpated who have undertaken to provide for 
the general good 2? If starvation madly anticipate the hour of dissolution, should 
the ignominy of the deed rest with the victim, or with the system that was, how- 
ever auntie, the impelling cause? Let it be inscribed upon the rock with a pen- 
cil of iron, that the worth of a government may always be inferred from the state of 
public morality. The fruits of the affections vot less than the weight of the crimi- 
nal calendar are a leading test of the soundness of a commonwealth 
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The curse of caste is not limited to India, else we had long since repudiated the 
monstrous fact that beneath the banner of liberty our common parent perpretrates 
the iniquities of despotism, and glutted with wealth, even to repletion, laments the 
burden of her children when they cry to her for succor. An eflective change cannot 
arrive until we refuse to be governed by our vicer—until political celinquency shall 
cease to be considered the venial consequent of oftice—until the business of state. ike 
the affairs of an exemplary household, shall be conducted upon universal and immu- 
table principles of right, tolerant of no obliquity, cognizant of no accidental distine- 
tion. When the maturity of knowledge wills the commencement of this era, it shal! 
be manifest to the families of the globe, that the Creator was all-bountiful—but man 
unjust. 

The great number of juvenile books now before the public is undoubtedly a matter 
of serious concern to those who fear that the excitement of novelty will indispose 
the mind for serious and severe studies. But surely so far as these books aid the 
cause of serious studies by making their subject familiar and pleasant as displayed 
in scenes of common life, they are beneficial: and the number should be no objec- 
tion. They afford an innocent recreation to children, and by setting before them 
the duties of life in every variety of circumstance and story they impress the whole 
truth more effectually than condensed rules or grave precepts. ‘Those who devote 
themselves to the preparation and publication of such works are Joing good, and we 
doubt not will have their reward. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE TEACHERS OF THE HANCOCK SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL. March 31. 1832. By the Superintendent. Boston: Green and 
Simpkins. 

We have been highly interested by the manner of this address aud as the subject isan un- 
hacknied one, cannot but think our readers will peruse a few of the remarks with pleasure. 


was thus witb the Hancock Sunday School, when, on one clear evening in September, 
two young men were taking their accustomed walk, that they stopped at the spot where 
the school-house now deaths The cellar was dug, and but part of the foundation was 
laid. The thought occurred to one of the young men that here might be commenced a 
Sunday school, and he remarked to his friend, * Why can we not have a Sunday school 
here? The suggestion was favorably received, and the conversation of that evening’s walk 
was devoted to this subject. Plans were proposed, and they separated, resolving to take it 
into further consideration. But the project did uot rest here; the more they reflected up- 
on it the more practicable it seemed. 

These men were young, and years must pass before they could come forth and take their 
places among men, and ) Hae the customs of society would anthorise their acts, but they 
were not discouraged; how can we ever be, when we seek the good of others? They 
frequently met, and devoted their conversation in their evening walks to this topic, till at 
last the subject gained upon them, and they selected some friends, made known their plans, 
end called them together, for the purpose of taking some measures to carry it into effect. 

All things being arrenged, notice was given in the vicinity, that a Sunday school waste he 
commenced, and on the morning of the 22d of June, 1823, the teachers met for the first 
time, at the school, and had the Leppinese of — fortyfive children assembled in the morn- 
ing and sixty in the afternoon, It was a beautiful clear morning, the sun shone bright, and 
the children as they came to be enrolled on the list, looked cheerful and happy. They were 
placed in the several classes by the well remembered teacher, Mr. W.P. Rice, who was cho- 
een assistant, with Mr. Moses Grant acting superintendent. There are sume few who re- 
memeber that day; a day full of happiness, 2 day to whieh they often revert with intense 
delight, aud remember with how much pleasure they mentioned to their triends at the close 
of that sabbath, ‘We had sixty children at our Sunday school, opened for the first time this 
day.’ There are now only two teachers remaining in the school who commenced that morn- 
ing; four are now teachers who entered then as pupils, and six only of the sixty childreu 
are now in the schuol. The school continued to increase, and interesting meetings of the 
teachers were frequently held ; meetings where a true religious spirit was imbibed, and 
that reciprocity and kindness manifested which provoked to love and good works. A li- 
brary for the children connected with the school was established, and the books were gen- 
erally prepared by the teachers at these mee! ings.”” 


To Correspondents,—H. C. 8. is requested to cal! or send to the Editor, No 2. Gentral Court. 
The obituary of a young lady by M. M. O, was excluded last month for want of room— 
erhaps the writer would now consider it unseasonable. The Poem accompanying was not 


jadged exactly appropriate to our work ; the last Poem will be attended to. 
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Forget thee! why should I? since with thee is blended 
Each scene of delight that my fancy e’er drew, 

And the hopes that on thee and thy love have attended, 
Were those of my life I most wish’d to find true. 


No, trust me, that fervent and fond recollection, 
Those hopes, even fonder, can never depart, 

Till the holiest fount of my earthly affection 

Shall ebb, with the warm tide of life, from my heart. 
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